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God by a change of heart, and that the mission 


REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 
Continued from page 132. 

One of the principles on which Robertson 
based his teaching was, that spiritual truth was 
discerned by the spirit and not merely by the 
intellect, and his aim was, ‘‘the establishment 
of positive truth, instead of the negative de- 
struction of error.” It appears to have been 
his design to undermine theological fallacies by 
the clear exposition of Christian doctrine, 
rather than to arouse prejudice by attacking 
them openly. 

In accordance with this method he did not 
impugn those doctrines of the Established 
Church from which he evidently dissented ; but 
endeavored to find ia its creed a deeper mean- 
ing than had been perceived by others. He 
believed that even the errors of Romanism, so 
pernicious in their effects, had often proceeded 
from the perversion of some great truth, and 
that to disclose that truth would be the most 
effectual method of correcting the error. Thus, 
for example, the doctrine of Reconciliation or 
Atonement, as held by Romanists and by most 
Protestants, is understood to imply, that the 
Almighty Father was reconciled to man by the 
sufferings and death of his Son, who, as a sub- 
stitute, paid the penalty of sin, satisfied divine 
justice, and appeased the wrath of offended 


and sufferings of Christ have been made instru- 
mental to that end. “The atonement of the 
Redeemer,” he says, “‘ has reconciled man to 
God, and that by a two-fold step: by exhibiting 
the character of God; and by that exhibition. 
changing the character of man. Brethren, the 

sacrifice of Christ was the voice of God pro- 

claiming Love. In this passage the apostle 

tells us that “ Christ has reconciled us to God 

in the body of His flesh through death.” 

: “Therefore we turn back once more to 
the Cross of Christ: through this alone we 
learn there is one God, one Father, one Bap- 
tism, one Elder Brother in whom all can be 
brothers. But there is something besides, a. 
deeper principle still. “We are told in this 
passage we can be reconciled to man by the 
body of Christ through death. And now breth- 
ren, let us understand this. By the cross of 
Christ the apostle meant reconciled by the. 
Spirit of the Cross. And what was that spirit ? 
It was the spirit of giving, and of suffering and 
of loving; because he had suffered. Say what 
we will, love is not gratitude for favors which 
have been received. Why is the child more 
beloved by the parent, than the parent by the 
child? Why did the Redeemer love his dis- 
ciples more than they loved their Master? 
Bewefits will not bind the affections; you must 
not expect that they will, You must suffer if 


Deity. The doctrine held forth in the writings you would love; you must remember that it is 


of Robertson is, that man must be reconciled to more blessed to give than to receive. The 
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apostle Paul felt this when he said reconciliation votion to the Truth—self-devotion for the sake 
was produced through the body of the flesh of of others. 


Christ by death.”* 


These views are more fully illustrated ina ‘I sanctify myself.’ 
voted Him before. 
Him. 
should become by His own act se/f-devotion— 
completed by his own will. 
of will consisted His consecration of Himself. 
For, observe, this was done within ; in secret, 
solitary struggle—in wrestling with all tempta- 
tions which deterred Him from His work—in 
resolve to do it unflinchingly ; in real human 
battle and victory.” 


discourse of Robertson’s on “ the Sanctification 

of Christ,” preached fr»m the text, Jobo xvii. 

19—‘ And for their sakes I sanctify myself, 

that they also might be sanctified through the 

truth!”+ He remarks that this s:ntence, 

quoted from the prayer of Jesus, “ was pecu- 

liarly after the heart of the apostle John.”” For 

to him “ the true life of Christ was rather the in- | 
ner Life than the outward acts of life. Now this 
sentence from the lips of Jesus speaks of the. 
atoning sacrifice as an inward mental act, rather 

than an outward deed; a self.consecration 

wrought out in the will of Christ. For their 

sakes I am sanctifying myself That is a re- 

solve—a secret of the inner Life.” 

The word sanctify, he observes, has not in this 
sentence the ordinary popular sense of making 
holy. “Christ was holy ; He could not, by an 
inward effort or struggle, make himself holy, 
for he was that already.” The origiual mean- 
ing of the term is illustrated by reference to 
the Jewish history. “ When the destroying 
angel smote the first-born of the Egyptian fami- 
lies, the symbolic blood on the liutel of every 
Hebrew house protected the eldest born from ; 
the plague of death. In consequence, a law of | 
Moses viewed every eldest son in a peculiar 
dight. 


Christ’s sacrifice 
There is no special virtue in mere death, even 
though it be the death of God’s own Son. 
Blood does not please God. 
the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the sinner.’ 
He was reckoned as a thing devoted to} the blood of the righteous ?—blood, merely as 


“1. He devoted himself by inward resolve. 

God, his Father, had de- 
He had sanctified and sent 
It only remained that this devotion 


Now in that act 


“2. The sanctification of Christ was self- 


devotion to the Truth. 


‘*T infer this, because He says, ‘I sanctify 


myself, that they also wight be sanctified 
through the truth.’ 
his consecration was, theirs was. 
is expressly said to be sanctification by the 
truth. That, then, was His consecration, too. 
It was the truth which devoted Him, and 
marked Him out for death. 


‘ Also’ implies that what 
Now, theirs 


“For it was vot merely death that made 
the world’s Atonement. 


‘ As [ live, saith 


Do you think God has pleasure in 


the Lord—redeemed, and therefore set apart.| blood ?—death, merely as a debt of nature 


The word used to express this devotion is sanc- 


paid ?—suffering, merely as suffering had in it 


“sify. The Lord said unto Moses, Sancti/y unto | mysterious virtue ? 


me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of Israel, both of 
mau and beast: it is mine. 

“ By a subsequent arrangement these first- 
born were exchanged for the Levites. Instead 
of the eldest son in each family, a whole tribe 
was taken, and reckoned as set apart and de- 
voted to Jehovah, just as now a substitute is 

rovided to serve in war in another’s stead. 

herefore, the tribe of Levi were said to be 
sanctified to God.” ‘ ° ° i: 

“ We have reached, therefore, the meaning 
of this word in the text, For their sakes 
I sanctify,—that is, consecrate or devote my- 
self.. The first meaning of sanctify is to set 
apart. But to set apart for God is to devote or 
consecrate; and to consecrate a thing is to 
make it holy. And thus we have the three 
meanings of the word,—namely, to set apart, 
to devote, to make holy,—rising all out of one 
simple idea. . 

“To go somewhat into particulars. This 
sanctification is spoken of here chiefly as three- 
fold : Self-devotion by inward resolve—self. de- 





* Fifth series p. 183-185. 
¢ Second series p. 244. 


“No, my brethren! God can be satisfied 
with that only which pertains to the conscience 
and the will; so says the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: ‘Sacrifices could never make 
the comers thereunto perfect.’ The blood of 
Christ was sanctified by the Will with which 
He shed it; it is that which gives it value. It 
was a sacrifice offered up to conscience. He 
suffered as a Martyr tothe Truth. He fell in 
fidelity to a cause. The sacred cause in which 
He fell was love to the human race: ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man give 
his life for his friends.’ Now, that Truth was 
the cause in which Christ died, we have his 
own words as proof: ‘To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, to bear 
witness to the Truth.’ 

“Let us see how His death was a martyr- 
dom of witness to the Truth. 

“First, He proclaimed the identity between 
religion and goodness. He distinguished re- 
ligion from correct views, accurate religious ob- 
servances, and even from devout feelings. 
He said that to be religious is to be good. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart . oe 
Blessed are the merciful . . . . Blessed are 
the meek.’ Justice, mercy, truth—these He 
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proclaimed as the real righteousness of God. 
But, because He taught the truth of god- 
liness, the Pharisees became His enemies: those 
men of opinions and maxims; those men of 
ecclesiastical, ritual, and spiritual pretensions. 

“ Aguin, He taught spiritual Religion. God 
was not in the temple; the temple was to come 
down. But Religion would survive the temple. 
God’s temple was man’s soul. 

“ Because He taught spiritual worship, the 
priests became His enemies. Hence came those 
accusations that He blasphemed the temple; 
that He had said, contemptuously, ‘ Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will raise it up.’ 

“Ouce more he struck a death blow at Jew- 
ish exclusiveness; He proclaimed the truth of 
the character of God. God, the Father. The 
hereditary descent from Abraham was nothing ; 
the inheritance of Abraham’s faith was every- 
thing. God, therefore, would admit the Gen- 
tiles who inherited that faith. For God loved 
the world,—not a private few; not the Jew 
only, not the elder brother who had been all 
bis life at home,—but the prodigal younger 
brother, too, who had wandered far and sinned 
much. 

“ Now, because He proclaimed this salvation 
of the Gentiles, the whole Jewish nation were 
offended. The first time He ever hinted it at 
Caperoaum, they took Him to the brow of the 
hill whereon taeir city was built, that they 
might throw Him thence. 

‘‘And thus, by degrees,—priests, pharisees, 
rulers, rich, and poor,—He had roused them 
all against Him; and the Divine Martyr of the 
Truth stood alone at last beside the cross, when 
the world’s life was to be won, without a friend. 

“ All this we must bear in mind, if we would 
understand the expression, ‘I sanctify myself.’ 
He was sanctifying and consecrating himself 
for this,—to be a Witness to the Truth,—a de- 
voted one, consecrated in His heart’s deeps to 
die,—loyal to Truth,—even though it should 
have to give, as the reward of allegiance, not 
honors and kingdoms, but only a crown of 
thorns. 

“3. The self sanctification of Christ was for 
the sake of others. ‘For their sakes’... . 

‘“‘ He obeyed the law of self-consecration for 
Himself, else He had not been man; for that 
law is the universal law of our human existence. 
But Le obeyed it not for Himself alone, but 
for others also. It was vicarious self. devotion— 
that is, instead of others, as the representative 
ot them. ‘For their sakes,’ as an example, 
‘that they also might be sanctified through the 
truth.’ 

“ He sanctified Himself that He might be- 


come a living, inspiring example, firing men’s 
hearts by love to imitation—a burning and a 
shiuing Light shed upon the mystery of Life, 
to guide by a spirit of warmth lighting from 


within. 
faul less essay on the loveliness of self-conse- 
cration, to convince our reason how beautiful it 
is; but there is given to us a self-consecrated 
One; a living Truth, a living Person; a Life 
that was beautiful, a death that we feel in our 
inmost hearts to have been divine; and all this 
that the Spirit of that consecrated life and conse- 
erated death, through love and wonder and deep 
enthusiasm, may pass into us, and sanctify us, 
also, to the Truth, in life and death. 
rificed Himself that we might offer ourselves 
a living sacrifice to God.” 
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In Christ there is not given to us a 


He sac- 


“ Those whom Christ sanctifies are separated 


from two things: From the world’s evil, and 
from tke world’s spirit. 


‘‘From the world’s evil. So in verse 15: 


‘I pray not that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.’ 
from pain; Christ does not exewpt his own 
from such kinds of evil. 
call pain and sorrow evils, when we remember 
what bright characters they have made, and when 
we recollect that almost all who came to Christ 
came impelled by suffering of some kind or 
other.” 
will be seen hereafter, when this world of ap- 
pearance shall have passed away, to have been, 
not evils, but God's blessed angels, and minis- 
ters of His most parental love. 


Not from physical evil, not 


Nay, we hesitate to 


“ Pussibly want and woe 


‘“ But the evil from which Christ’s santifica- 


tion separates the soul is that worst of evils-— 
properly speaking, the only evil—sin ; revolt 
from God, disloyalty to conscience, tyranny of 
the passions, strife of our self-will ia conilict 
with the loving Will of God. This is our foe 
that we have a right to hate with perfect hatred, 
meet it where we will, and under whatever 
form, in church or state, in false social maxims, 
or in our own hearts. 
or separate us from this that Christ sanctified 
or consecrated Himself.” ‘ 


And it was to sanctify 


“He is sanctifizd by the self-devotion of his 
Master from the world, who has a life in him- 


self independent of the maxims and customs 


which sweep along with them other men. In 
his Master’s words, ‘A well of water in him, 
springing up into everlasting life,’ keeping his 
life, on the whole, pure, and his heart fresh. 
His true life is hid with Christ and God. His 
motives, the aims and objects of his life, how- 
ever inconsistent they may be with each other, 
however irregularly or feebly carried out, are yet, 
on the whole, above, not here. His citizenship 
is in heaven. He may be tempted; he may 
err; he my fall: but still, in his darkest aber- 
rations, there will be a something that keeps 
before him still the dreams and aspirations of 
his best days; a thought of the Cross of Christ, 
and the self consecration that it typifies ; a con- 
viction that that is the bighest, and that alone 
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the true Life. And that—if it were only that 
—would make him essentially different from 
other men, even when he mixes with them, 
and seems to catch their tone,—among them, 
but not one of them. And that Life within 
him is Christ’s pledge that he shall be yet what 
he longs to be—a something severing him, 
separating him, consecrating him. For him, 
and for such as him, the consecration prayer 
of Christ was made. ‘They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world: Sanctify 
them through thy Truth: Thy word is Truth.” 


These views of F. W. Robertson are in ac- 
cordance with those expressed by many of the 
early Friends. Thus Wm. Penn says, “ Jesus 
Christ, in life, doctrine and death, fulfilled his 
Father’s will and offered up a most satisfactory 
sacrifice; but not to pay God or help Him (ss 
otherwise being unable) to save men.” “He 
came to his own, but his own received him not. 
But as many as received him, to them he gave 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name: which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” 


That glorious change which is wrought in 
the dedicated soul by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, through which man becomes a child of 
God, is the only true reconciliation. It was 
formerly expressed by the compound word At- 
one-ment, which is thus defined by Johnson,— 
‘to be in concord.” When this concord pre- 
vails, Heaven, or the reign of God, ia already 
begun, and the regenerate soul at the prospect 
of death can say with the blessed Jesus, “ Not 
my will but thine be done.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_——— oe 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


Religion, or the devotional part of it, is 
nothing but the communion of the soul with 
God ; and therefore by its necessary condition 
is seclusive. There is no piety of a multitude. 
The worship of a congregation is the worship 
of so many hearts, each rendered a degree more 
fervent than otherwise by the power of sym- 
pathy. But if the elements of worship have 
not been brought together from the depths of 
individual spirits, they exist not at all. In all 
true worship, whether the scene be the place of 
public convocation or the closet, the soul brings 
its immortal substance, and its personal destiny, 
and its particular interests—its recollections, its 
hopes and its fears—yes, itself, as if it were the 
only created existence, or in oblivion of all 
others, before the throne of God. How vivid 
soever may be the emotions that spring from 
the heart in its sympathy with others, they can 
never come into comparison with those that be- 
long to its own ultimate welfare. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 134.) 
To one of another profession ‘and a zealous 
Minister. 
26th of First Month, 1838. 

My Dear Friend.—lIt is time I acknowledged 
thy favor of the 21st ult., which has not been 
lost upon me. I accept thy kind and sincere 
notice of me, and also of my books, with, I trust, 
the like genuine Christian feeling. That we 
have been made somewhat acquainted one with 
another has been cheering to me, as one of those 
many providential marks of favor shed upon us 
through our whole lives by the author of mer- 
cies. It has seemed to me sometimes as though 
our dear Lord and Saviour, in condescension to 
our frequent breathings to him, the Head of 
his own church, for the spread of his blessed 
gospel of peace, truth, and righteousness in the 
earth, and our jealousy for his honor, (accord- 
ing toour measure of light and discernment, )— 
had caused us to come across each other’s path; 
that he might renewedly show us, that he bas 
other sheep who are not of this fuld, where we 
have been accustomed with joy and comfort to 
feed and lie down. That we should find, on 
near inspection of each otker’s views on sacred 
things, many and important shades of difference, 
will not assuredly either stumble or surprise us. 
The ways of God in his works of creation are 
higher than our highest thoughts of them, as 
are also the acts of Providence ; how much more 
then must we expect them to be so in his deal- 
ings and dispensations with the soul of man in- 
dividually, and with his church collectively. 
Truly the workings of his grace and power in 
and towards us are infinitely diversified. But 
through all, what he looks for in us all, however 
variously situated, dealt with, and gifted, is,— 
that our hearts being quickened and renewed by 
Him, should be turned towards Him, and knit 
to Him in faithfulness, in true uprightness, to 
serve and to trust in Him, with a perfect heart, 
and a willing mind. Ah! how he touches, sott- 
ens, humbles these proud, hard hearts of ours, 
these fallen, but aspiring natures, these froward, 
wayward tendencies; aad woos us to be wise 
indeed, by learning of Him how to be simple as 
little children,—submitting, bearing, and taking 
his yoke upon our spirits. How prone we still 
are, to take back the government into our own 
hands, by leaning to our own understanding, by 
consulting with flesh and blood,—while we pro- 
fess to be asking counsel of God and of Christ; 
and thus practically we shrink back, andj shun 
to offer up our all, as a whole burnt offering ; 
but even keep back the best part of that, 
which is often called for unequivocally at our 
hands. Alas! in reference to divine things,who is 
there that follows the Lamb whitherso ver be 
leads or looks to the puttings forth of the She p- 
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herd’s hand, and waits to hear his voice? Whois] Yo Gracechurch Street Monthly Meeting of 
there, that, in all his proceedings and his specu- Friends. 

lations, or opinions, says,— That which I know] Beloved Friends, Brethren, and Sisters — 
not, teach thou me; ” “lead me in thy Truth | Having now held a minute, granted me by the 
aod teach me, for thou art the God of my sal- | Monthly Meeting for above three months, set- 
vation, on thee do [ wait all the day?” Who/tiog me at liberty to visit the families of 
is there that takes up the daily cross in reli- | Friends at Stoke Newington, it seems to be 
gious points,—casting down imaginations and | upon me as a duty to communicate with you on 
selfish reasonings, despising the shame with the | it. a the movement I made towards obtaining 
fear and favor of man ?—who is not conformed | it, by an application rather unusually sudden, 
to this world even io little things, but trans-}and in that respect unexpected by myself, I 
formed by the renewing of the mind, and in| had, and up to the present time have had, 
this way proving what is the Divine will? | sweet peace,—an ample reward, (however un- 
These effusions, which arise whilst responding | worthy,) for a sacrifice which cost me no small 
to thy communication, I trust, will not be | degree of resignation of my own will. I endeav- 
deemed obtrusive, if they are superfluous. ored to give up “in simplicity and godly sin. 

After all, my dear friend, how near one to | cerity,” to that which seemed to be manifested 
another are all those, who being once afar off, | as present duty io the Divine sight; and dared 
are brought nigh by the blood of Christ; who! not look outward in any sense or manner; and 
love him and his appearing, and who follow him | therein I desired, if a spectacle, to be also an 
in the regeneration. They are brought near to | ensample to the whole flock : for not one among 
each other in Him; they are baptized by one | us can, in my apprehension, do better under 
Spirit into one body, and are given at times to; any circumstances. On proceeding in the 
drink into one cup. Have these not abun-/| weighty engagement before me, 1 may acknow- 
dant occasion to forbear one another in love, if| ledge, that, although no wonderful outpouring 
they do not wilfully transgress against know-| of divine power was my portion, I was merci- 
ledge and beyond faith; for whatsoever is not | fully favored, during the few days that I 
of faith is sin. Surely those that are zealous} entered upon the work, with such a sense that 
for the fulfilmeat of what they understand to| the Lord preserveth the simple and the upright, 
be the command of Christ and his apostles, have | insomuch that it was as my meat and drink, to 
great need to see that they follow up all that is | be thus among my friends: hard things were 
cowmmanded—such as to resist not evil, to re-| made very easy, and bitter things full of sweet- 
spect not the persons of the rich, as in the epis- | ness; a gentle flowing stream of heavenly good- 
tle of James ;—and many other precepts, that! ness being extended in every hour of need, 
are very generally made of none effect by reli- | though in a way humiliating to the creature, 
gious professors, and reasoned away. so that nothing in the flesh could glory. 

Ah! to be able to say with the apostle, “I| Endeavoring to look closely to my step- 
am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; | pings and to my Master's poiatings as to them, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life | I did not see it my place to join any brother or 
that [ now live in the flesh, L live by the faith | sister fellow-laborers in the ministry, similarly 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Him- | exercised ; yet truly rejoicing, that the Lord of 
self for me,’’ &c.; how full,—how supremely | the vineyard should be pleased to lay his hand 
desirable! Then the wisdom of man becomes | upon any, and open their way before them. 
fully subjugated, where the gospel, the power| With regard to myself, the burden seemed 
of God, has free course. greatly withdrawn, and removed from me, even 

Farewell! the Lord be between us, and with | before I was wholly laid by with indisposition ; 
us, henceforth and forever. With Christian | and ever since, my mind has been altogether 
love to thee and thy wife and sister, released from any further obligatiou to pursue 

I remain thy friend, J.B. | the visit, and now at length in a way that 

{In the Eleventh mouth, 1837, he laid be- | makes me beliéve it safest for me to inform the 
fore his Monthly Meeting a religious concern, | meeting to this effect, and to return the minute 
which had rested a considerable time on his|to your hands. I cannot place this conclusion 
mind, to pay a visit to the families of Friends | to any outward account, though my health and 
of his own Particular Meeting at Stoke New- | constitution seem more than usually affected, 
ington : much sympathy and unity prevailed on | so as for a long time entirely to prevent my get- 
this occasion, and he received the encourage-| ting out to meetings; but in my best moments, 
ment of his friends. Under his very ivfirm|I have the comfortable persuasion and trust, 
bodily condition, he could préceed but slowly in| that He, who is no hard master, and lays no 
this service. In the Second Month following, | more than is meet on any of his poor exercised 
he believed it right to address his Monthly | children, has an equal right to call inas to put 
Meeting: a copy of his communication will best | forth ;—to bring out his own purposes in his 
explain his views and feelings on this occasion.} |owa ways, which are higher than ours; and 
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none of us should demur against his good pleas-' 
ure, or say, “ What doest thou?” and the won- 


. der and the mercy is, that any are made use of. 


In conclusion, it seems with me, my dear 
Friends, to express my belief, that we have from 
time to time ample encouragement, asa meeting, 
in patience to possess our souls, to hold on our 
way steadily, and to lift up the head in hope. 
Although occasions of discouragement and deep 
conflict have attended, and may yet await the 
faithful and the honest hearted, these keeping 
the daily watch unto prayer, will be preserved 
and sustained, abiding in Christ, and being 
under his peculiar notice: after they have suf- 
fered awhile, he will stablish, strengthen, and 
settle them more and more ; and will give them 
to reap in due season the fruit of their often 
hidden exercises, both on their own account, 
and on account of others. Thus, those that 
hold the beginning of their confidence steadfast 
unto the end, are made indeed partakers of 
Christ ; and the rcmnant who escape the tempt- 
er’s crooked Leviathan, again take root down- 
ward, and bear fruit upward. Isaiah xxxvii. 
81. 

Desiring that we may truly cease from man, 
and lean wholly on the Beloved of souls, with 
the salutation of love in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
I remain your friend, J. B. 

Second Month 19th, 1838. 

P. S.—Should this concern return upon me 
with weight and clearness, Friends may believe 
I shall not hesitate to cast myself upon them 


again. 
To 


First or Second Month, 1838.—Ah! it is 
little we can do for one another; yet let us be 
willing to do that little which offers. I often 
think how short may be the season, wherein we 
may be permitted, or may have occasion for, 
the comfort, aid, and support, one of another. 
Many opportunities for giving a hand of help 
or a cup of cold water we do not embrace ; but 
we suffer them to go by unimproved, or fritter 
them away in our intercourse one with another, 
even with those nearest and dearest to us in an 
outward or inward sense. Every thing indeed 

roves what puor creatures we are, and what a 
ow, mixed, imperfect state the present is ;—at 
times favored with a few drops of comfort, of 
strength,—a little grain of faith, of hope, of 
qualification to struggle on, administered in the 
hour of need, and in such a way as utterly to 
hide pride, aud take away all occasion of boast- 
ing on the one hand, or repining on the other! 
—O! if we did enough cultivate our inter- 
course with heaven and heavenly ones and 
heavenly things, and avail of our privileges, 
remember our heirship and calling! Why 
need we tarry here,—why should we grovel be- 
low? instead of lifting up the soul, and resting 
in the beloved ! 





Farewell! onward—onward ;—the time is 
short, my brother and my sister ;—we linger 
for one another :—let us press forward ;—and 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 


J. B. 


(To be continued.) 
— tee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“SEEK RELIGION NOW.” 


Thinking the following brief sketch might 
prove of benefit, if republished in the Lutelli- 
gencer, I have copied it for insertion. It was 
published several years ago in “ Friends’ Re- 
view,” where it was said to have been taken 
from an old book and well authenticated. The 
subject is one of deep and solemn importance 
to all, and the closing words of the old man to 
his children are truly affecting. 8. B. F. 

“ My children,” said an old man, “ the words 
of your dying father will be few. I wish them 
to sink deep into your hearts.” Then raising 
himself a little in his bed with a degree of 
strength which he bad not been able to com- 
mand for several of the last weeks of his sick- 
ness, he proceeded : 

“ When young, I enjoyed religious privileges, 
and was the subject of occasional serious refiec- 
tion. When just entering my sixteenth year, 
religious impressions were made on my mind 
with unusual force, and I seemed to hear a 
voice continually saying to me, ‘Seek religion 
now;’ I was unhappy; my former amusements 
lost their relish; still I was not willing wholly 
to relinguish them and obey the voice which 
urged me to seek religion immediately. One 
day, after much reflection, I deliberately pro- 
mised to God that as soon as the season of 
youthful amusements was past, 1 would give 
myself to religious pursuits. My anxieties im- 
mediately left me; I returned to my atiuse- 
ments, and the whole subject was soon forgot- 
ten. . 
“‘ At twenty-five the monitory voice returned, 
reminded me of my promise, aud again pressed 
the importance of eternal things, though 1 had 
not thought of my promise for years. I ac- 
knowledged its obligations, but an immediate 
fulfilment seemed more impracticable than it 
did nine years before. I vowed, with increased 
solemnity, that when the cares of a rising family 
should subside, I would certzinly attend to the 
concerns of religion. Again I applied myself to 
worldly avocations, and scoa buried all thoughts 
of the admonition I had received. At fifty, 
when you, my children, were diminishing in- 
stead of increasing my cares, this heavenly 
monitor returned. Fulfil your promise,—‘ Seek 
religion now,” was:continually pressing upon 
my mind. I knew that I had made such a 
promise, but felt dissatisfied that its fulfilment 
should be claimed so soon. I regretted that I 
had not attended to the subject before, when I 
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could have done it with less difficulty; but such 
were the extent and pressure of my business 
that to do it then seemed impossible. The 
subject made me unhappy, and after much de- 
liberation I sought relief to my troubled feelings 
by most solemnly renewing my promise to God. 
I said when the pressure of my business is past 
I will devote my whole attention to a prepara- 
tion for eternity 

“No sooner had I fixed my mind on this 
course than my anxieties left me—the strivings 
of the Spirit ceased in my bosom, and ceased 
forever. When sickness warned me of ap- 
proaching death I sought to fix my feelings on 
the subject, but in vain. ‘There was a gloom 
and terror drawn around religion at which my 
soul shuddered. 1 felt that I was forsaken of 
God, but it did not move me. [I had no love 
ts God, no repentance for sin, nor wish to for- 
sake it. I felt nothing but the sullen gloom of 
despair ; I knew I was in the hands of a justly 
offended God, from whow I expected no mercy, 
and could ask none; with these feelings I am 
about to enter the eternal world. To you, my 
children, I can only say, profit by my example. 
Quench not the spirit; seek religion now, if 
you would avoid a miserable eternity ; put not 
off the concerns of your soul till -’ The 
sentence died upon his lips; his strength, 
which had been all summoned to make this last 
effort, suddenly failed ; he fell back on his bed, 
and with a groan that seemed to speak the ter- 
rors of futurity, the immortal spirit took its 
flight from that body which it had inhabited 
nearly fourscore years, to receive according to 
that it had done. 


or beuevolence primarily, and to find our own 
gratification incidentally. The way of the 
world is quite the reverse of God’s. God 
says, “ Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of another.” 
The world reverses it, and says, “Let every 
man take care cf bimself, and then all the 
world will be taken care of.” “ Let every man 
take care of Number One,” is the vulgar ex- 
pression, ‘‘and everybody will be well cared 
for.” Since the world began the experiment 
has been going on, and few have obeyed God, and 
few have really attempted to live with all their 
life-forees concentrated to the good of society 
and the well-being of their fellow-men. But 
these few have found inward and outward satis- 
faction. They have found that joy and peace 
which is without expression. Whereas, those 
men that have attempted to make themselves 
happy by the Jaw of self-seeking have invaria- 
bly all the way through been witnesses to the 
truth of God’s law. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
ali thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
the key-note of the universe. How shall any 
man fall from the pitch, and yet be in harmony 
in music? And if this be the structural idea 
of the human mind, how shall a man run 
against it and expect his miod to work in har- 
mony? A machine will sooner run contrary to 
its nature and yet operate effectually, than this 
most delicate and complex machine of the 
mind will run contrary to the creative idea and 
still bring happiness. See how men have 
sought it in selfish ways. See how they have 
sought it in power and influence. See how 
they have sought it in wealth. See how they 
have sought it in pampering their flesh. See 
how they have sought it in giving to their 
appetites all that the heart could desire. And 
what have been the results? Are the men that 
thus live for self the happy men? Show me the 
men whose faces are serene. ‘They are men of 
faith. They are men of‘piety. They are the 
men that live for others. Show me the men 
that are forever secking theirown good. They 
are the corrugated men. ‘They are the 
men whose brows have been plowed, and 
with a redbot share at that. 1 defy com- 
parison. Go where you will, and while men 
are yet young, and unexpanded, and elastic, 
they may show no signs of sorrow: but after 
they ate forty or fifty years old, look among 
those that live for this world only, and tell me 
whether wealth, or influence, or pampering 
makes men happy. Tell me whether they are 
not sad, sorrowfal, restless, and complaining ; 
saying to the last, even in the mutterings of 
death, “ Who will show meany good? while the 
men that walk as if sweet flowers and fragrant 
dews dropped upon them are the men that fol- 
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It is easier to make a complete sacrifice 
which will fully satis!y conscience, than a half- 
sacrifice which falls short of it— Select Memoirs 
of Port Royal. 

a nn 


TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Contrast the man who lives purely for pleas- 
ure and the man that lives purely fur duty, and 
you will find that the pleasure-seeker reaps less 
of pleasure than the man that does not seek it. 
In the case of the latter there may be fewer 
electric sparks, there may be fewer blazes, 
there may be fewer bonfires; but there is an 
even pleasure, a steady flowing pleasure, a va- 
riety of pleasure, and a susceptibility to pleas- 
ure, which in the end overmasters and over- 
measures the pleasures of those that live merely 
for pleasure. Avnd so it will be found in retro- 
spect that men who live merely to make them- 
selves happy in this life are more burdened 
and less happy than men that take on the yoke 
of duty, and by the burden of duty find rest. 

Living for enjoyment first, and with benevo- 
lence incidental or alternative, is one way. 
God’s way is to live under the royal law of love 
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low Christ, and like him give their lives f.Pithe 
world. There is a generosity in their joy. 
There is an unfailingness in its supply. It 
springs from a source that never went dry, and 
never will. And so long as God is God, and 
continues to reproduce creation upon this great 
law that force is to go with benevolence, so 
long human society will be a witness to all that 
self-seeking leads to sorrow and that benevo- 
lence is the true road to happiness.— Exchange. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1867. 
We ask the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in another column of the forth- 
coming History of the Religious Society of 
Friends, by SamuEL M. JANNEY. 





Tue PROSPECT BEFORE US.—It has, of late, 
become a subject of interesting inquiry in our 
Religious Society whether we are increasing in 
numbers, or on the decline,—whether, as a 
church, we shall continue to live, or are des- 
tined to extinction. The love of life is a con- 
comitant of health, and this applies as truly to 
bodies organized for associated action as to the 
individuals who compose them. 


“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 
More life and fuller, that we want ; 
No heart in which was healthful breath, 
Has ever, truly, longed for death.” 


To be indifferent about the perpetuation of a 
society that we believe was raised up by Divine 
Providence for the promotion of Christ’s king. 
dom—the reign of Peace and Love—would in- 
dicate a want of religious vitality, which, if it 
become general, must soon lead to decay and 
extinction. 

In the year 1829, being two years after the 
Separation, there was a census taken of the 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, by 
which it appeared that the number, in connec- 
tion with us, designated as Friends, was 18,485, 
the number of those called Orthodox Friends 
was 7,344, and of neutrals, or undecided, 429, 
making an aggregate of 26,258. In this enu- 
meration the minors were classed with their 
parents or guardians. 

In the year 1863 another census was taken 
of those in connection with us, belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and published in 
the extracts from its minntes. From this it 
appears that the number was 14,992, of whom 
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2091 were minors. From the same document 
we learn that there were then 3480 minors, 
sprung from parents, one of whom was a mem- 
ber of our Society, which did not give the chil- 
dren a right of membership. It will be ob- 
served that this class was about eqval in num- 
ber to the diminution that had taken place sub- 
sequent to the year 1829, 

From these statistics we must conclude that 
the Society within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is diminishing in numbers, and 
there is every reason to believe that a siu lar 
result is taking place in all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond. 

It appears from a communication published 
some weeks since in Friends’ Review, that the 
Yearly Meetings called Orthodox are also di- 
minishing in numbers in all the states on the 
Atlantic seaboard ; but those in the Western 
states, except Ohio, are probably on the in- 
crease. 

It has been usual for some of our members to 
account for our supposed stationary condition 
by remarking that we are not a proselyting 
society. This is very true, but not very con- 
suling. The primitive Christian Church was a 
proselyting society, and Friends in the days of 
George Fox were imbued with the same spirit. 
Their ministers travelled throughout Europe, 
and many of them visited the West Indies and 
the North American Provinces. In nearly all 
Protestant countries they made proselytes, and 
established meetings. In Catholic countries 
their efforts were not so successful, it seemed 
as though the ground was not prepared for the 
seed they had to sow. 


The fervent piety and zeal of those sens of 
the morning were sustained by a living faith, 
and tempered by Christian charity. Their 
knowledge of the Scriptures was extensive and 
accurate, and in the education of their children 
they were careful to make them acquainted 
with those precious records. This duty of 
parents has, for many years past, been too much 
neglected, although frequently and earnestly 
enjoined by the several Yearly Meetings. 


If we continue to rely upon birthright mem- 
bership for the continuation of the Society, we 
must make greater effurts to instruct the youth, 
an‘ to impress upon their minds the principles 


of our profession. There is in associated ac- 
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tion a stimulus that is natural and healthy in- 


its character, and young persons brought to- 
gether to receive instruction from properly 
qualified teachers take more interest in their 
studies, and learn more than they do in fami- 
lies. 

It is encouraging to find a growing concern 
on this subject in the minds of Friends, which 
has led to the establishment of First-day schools 


mit the blessing to our successors, we shall be 
held accountable for the neglect or misuse of 
talents entrusted to our care. 

It is scarcely necessary to defend the prac- 
tice of imparting to our junior members a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, for they 
have been highly prized and earnestly recom- 
mended by Friends from the rise of the Society 
to the present day. They are constantly quoted 


among our members in many places, as well as | from our galleries,—in fact, they have become 
the formation of Bible classes and the holding‘ the vehicles of religious thought throughout 
of conferences in relation to our principles and ; the civilized world. Their study may be made 
testimonies. It is worthy of consideration that more interesting by illustrations from the geog- 
for want of some active service of this kind we raphy of the countries to which they relate, 
have, in times past, lost some of our members and by descriptions of the manners and customs 
who might have become as shining lights.,of the people who inhabit those regions. 
Young men and women of earnest piety, having ' Among Oriental nations many of the same cus- 
the faculty of teaching, which is a divine gift, toms and modes of thought now prevail that 
and finding in our Society no field for its re- ' are alluded to in the Bible, and a knowledge of 


ligious exercise, have been induced to become 
teachers in the Sabbath schools of other 
churches, and thus, by association, have been 
led away from our communion. 


It is possible some of our readers may object 
to the systematic teaching of Scriptural knowl- 
edge from an apprehension that it may lead to 
formalism, and we shall, perhaps, be reminded | 


that we ought to rely upon the great fundamen- ' 


tal principle of our profession—“ The universal | 
and saving Light of Christ.” 


We reply that this precious gift does not su- 
persede the use of means which Divine Provi- 
dence has supplied for our use. All men have 
this gift, yet see how vast is the difference 
produced by education and mental training 
among mankind. Compare the Hottentot or 
the Australian with the enlightened European 
or Anglo-American. How much better are the 
latter prepared for the reception of spiritual 
knowledge than the former. In our efforts to 
improve the condition of the Indians, our Re- 
ligious Society has always acted on the convic- 
tion that civilization aud moral culture will 
aid in preparing them for the reception of gos- 
pel truth. 

It isa high privilege to be educated in the 
bosom of a society imbued with Christian prin- 
ciples. For this we owe a debt of gratitude ; 
first, to the Author of all good; and, secondly, 
to our predecessors, who laid the foundation 
on which we are building. If we do not trans- 


them will enable us to obtain a clear view of 
many passages otherwise obscure. 

In this interesting department of education 
we have felt the want of suitable text books, or 
manuals of instruction. This want is about to 
be supplied, at least in some measure, by works 


‘written by our own members that will be no- 


tived in this paper. Let us not despise the use 


' of means— 
“Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first he made the 
world.” 


Tei is exceedingly desirable that all the youth 


| who attend our meetings, whether members or 


not, should, in some way, be brought under the 
religious care of the Society, and receive suita- 
ble instruction. If we would have a succession 
of members we must work and trust, for works 
without faith will avail nothing, and faith with- 
out works is dead. 


+ —~s9e + 


Diep, in Rahway, N J., on the 19th of Ninth mo., 
1866, Purse V. SuHorweE i, widow of Peter Shotwell, 
and daughter of Abraham and Margaret Vail, in the 
88th yeur of her age; an esteemed member of Rah- 
way and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, and, when 
health permitted, a regular attender thereof. 

, on the 27th of Fourth month, 1867, at her 
residence, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Susan, wife 
of Moses Lancaster, in her 80th year. 

, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1867, Jouy, 
infant son of Abraham Lower Thorn, aged nine 
months, 

, on Sixth-day afternoon, 3d inst., Josepa 
GILLINGHAM, in his 87th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, on the 3d of Fifth month, 1867, of malignant 
scarlet fever, ANNIE AMELIA, daughter of William P. 
and Ellen G. Fogg, in ber 10th year, 
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Diep, on Seventh-day, the 27th of Fourth month, 
1867, Mercuant Mavuissy, a member of Green Sireet 
Monthly Meeting. 


ee 

The First Annual Meeting of Friends’ Publication 
Association will be held on Second-day evening 
next, (Yearly Meeting week,) Fifth month 13th, at 
8 o'clock, at Race Street Meeting-House. The ob- 
ject and aim of this Association will be explained. 
The general attendance of Friends is solicited. 

—_—_—>.<88———___—_ 

The Annual Conference on the subject of Educa- 
tion will be held at Race Street Meeting-House on 
Third-day evening, Fifth month 14th, at 8 o’clock. 
The needs of our Religious Society in this important 
matter will be canvassed, and the progress made in 
the organization of a first class school for our chil- 
dren will be presented for the cousideration of all 
concerned Friends. 


epee again 

The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen will be held 
on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 15th, at 8 
o'clock, at Race Street Meeting-House, north end. 
The annval report will be read, and other iéteresting 
business transacted. A general invitation is ex- 
tended. Jacos M. EL is, Clerk 

Anne Coopsr, } — 
iii acacia 

The attention of Friends is called to the following 
publications, which will be issued for Tus Book As- 
SOCIATION OF Frignps during the early part of Fifth 
month. 

TALKS with THE CrrILpReN, Part I., price 25 cts. 

TALKS with THE CHILDREN, Part II., price 50 cts. 

Bistican History, FAMILIARIZED BY QUESTIONS AND 
Answers. Price $1.00. 

The books are designed for use in families and 
Schools, as assistants to teachers and others, and 
they will, we trust, be found to supply a want long 
needed among us. 

Orders for single copies or by the dozen filled by 
the Publisher, 

T. E.twoop ZEtt, 
Nos. 17 and 19 S. Sixth St., Philada. 








CHILDREN. 


Children are much more susceptible than 
grown-up people to all noxious influences; they 
are affected by the same things, but much more 
quickly and seriously, namely : by want of fresh 
air, of proper warmth, want of cleanliness in 
house, clothes, bedding, or body; by startling 
noises, improper food, or want of punctuality ; 
by dulness aud by want of light; by too much 
or too little covering in bed or when up; by 
want of the spirit of management generally in 
those in charge of them. One can, therefore, 
only press the importance, as being yet greater 
in the case of children,—greatest in the case of 
sick children,—of attending to these things. 

_ That which, however, above all, is known to 
injure children seriously is foul air, and the 
most seriously at night. Keeping rooms where 
they sleep tight shut up is destruction to them. 
And if the child’s breathing be disordered 
by disease, a few hours only of much foul air 
may endanger its life, even where no inconve- 
nience is felt by grown-up persons in the same 
room.— Florence Niyitingale. 


THE INDIAN. 

The following article, suggesting the aboli- 
tion of the tribal mode of government among 
the Indians, is taken from the editorial columns 
of the N. Y. Evening Post :— 


From tke beginning of the English settle- 
ments on this continent it has been the preva- 
lent doctrine among us that the Indian tribes 
here were destined only to extermination. The 
‘Pilgrim Fathers” of New England, who were 
in the habit of requiring a theory to justify 
their practice, are reported to have adopted 
these reso)utions : 

“Resolved, first, That the world belongs to the 
saints. 

** Resolved, second, That we are the saints. 

Others put the same thing in the form of an 
assumption that the Pilgrims were by their 
faith the children of Abraham the faithful, and 
that the aborigines, being heathen, were proba- 
bly the descendants, or ut any rate the proper 
representatives, of the devoted Canaanites, and 
therefore coudemned by heaven to utter exter- 
mination. Other classes of settlers have taken 
a-sborter cut in their reasonings, while agree- 
ing to the practical conclusion that the Indians 
are incapable of being civilized, and therefore 
inevitably destined to extermination. It must 
be confessed that the steady progress of events 
from the year 1620 too powerfully confirms 
this conclusion. 

We are not now looking at the moralities of 
the subject, or inquiriug who is justly respon- 
sible for the certainty of this assumed destiny 
of the Indians to extermination. Assuming, 
for the present, that the result is truly inevita- 
ble, we look philosophically into the means aud 
methods by which, so far as past experience 
goes, this result is brought about. These me- 
thods range themselves in two classes—one by 
direct violence, the other by the indirect methods 
of depravation and decsy. In surgical language, 
one may be called exsection, the other by liga- 
ture. 

The first method is pretty uniform in its ac- 
tion. The Indians are dissatisfied with the in- 
creasing setlements of the whites, and begin 

a war in there way to drive out the invaders; 
and then the whites, by their superiority in arms 
and numbers, exterminate the Indians by fire 
audsword. The Pequod war in the year 1637, 
is a type of ail that followed. Sassacus, the 
Pequod chief, having mustered the neighboring 
Indian tribes, undertook to drive the English 
out of Connecticut. The-Connecticut traditions 
say that he was led to rely on help from the 
Dutch at New Amsterdam. Be that as it may, he 
began a war after the Indian manner ; cap- 
tured a sloop and tortured her hands to death ; 
waylaid and shot some lvborers as they went 
to their fields, and burnt some crops of grain. 
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The colony, then composed of the three towns 
of Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, raised 
an army of ninety men, nearly half its able- 
bodied population, who went by sloop to Nar- 
raganset bay, marched thence to the head-quar- 
ters of Sassacus, surrounded the fort, set it on 
fire, shot every one who attempted to escape, 
and annihilated the power of the tribe. 

King Philip’s war, in 1676, was on the same 
pattern. So was the war against the Six Na- 
tions in the time of the Revolution. The Black 
Hawk war, in 1832, was another case of the 
same kind. The war proposed to be waged 
this year against the Indians of the western 
plains is designed to be of the same sort— 
“short, sharp, and decisive’—final. 

The cost of this method includes the antece- 
dent damage and the expense of the final opera- 
tion. In King Philip’s war Massachusetts had 
thirteen towns destroyed, while several others 
suffered severely ; six hundred buildings were 
burned, and at least six hundred of the colonists 
were slain, and the expense in money was haif 
a million of dollars, leaving the colony crushed 
under a load of debt and paper money. The 
war now impending promises to be wore costly 
in money than all which have gone befvre. 

Of the vast work of extirpation which has 
taken place in two hundred and fifty years only 
a small part has been actually done by this pro. 
cess of direct and bloody surgery. The great 
bulk of it has been affected by means more an- 
alogous to the strangulatory process of the sur- 
geon. Our fathers brought the Indians to ac- 
knowledge their superiority in arts and arms 
and powers, so that they would make treaties 
in which it was assumed that they were the 
obliged party, in being allowed to live on a 
part of the tract of country of which they had 
inherited the whole. We have been careful in 
these treatie:, and in all our transactions with 
them, to deal with the tribes, and not with in- 
dividual mea. 

Iu this way we have perpetuated the tribal 
state, as a sort of incomplete nationality, an im- 
pertum in imperio, a quasi government, having 
few rights, and many duties and responsibilities, 
and no powers or prerogatives. It was properly 
astrangulated government, permitted neither 
to protect its subjects nor to execute its laws. 
If an Indian killed a white man, the white men 


tried him and punished him by their laws. If 


a white man killed an Indian, and the Indians 
a to punish him according to their 
aws, the whites procceded to levy war against 
the Indians. If the Indians consented to refer 
the matter to white’ justice, the quirks of the 
law looved to them like tricks to sereen the 
murderer from punishment. If an Indian kills 


an Indian, and the Indians deal with him by 
Indian law, the avenger of blood is looked upon 
by the whites as a murderer, whose crime 
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ought to be expiated with his life, under the 
paramount authority of the laws of the state, 
which extend over its whole territory. Thus 
the tribal government sinks into contempt, 
while the tribal condition remains, strangu- 
lated, emasculated, impotent fur justice, a pre- 
text for oppression, a cover for wrong, a wall 
by which the blessings of Christian civilization 
are kept out, and savage barbarism and immor- 
ality are kept in. 

The necessary result of such an anomalous ex- 
istence, in the midst of a growing and constant- 
ly accumulating population, must necessarily 
be what we see it has been in every case, de- 
moralization, degradation, decay, death—extir- 
pation by strangulation. Each tribal govern- 
ment has been nothing but adrag upon the 
progress of society, a centre of vice aud idle- 
ness and disease for the community around. 
Not a case can be named in which the infla- 
ence of Indians has been a help towards the ad- 
vancement of morals, industry, public wealth, 
or any other improvement. It has become a 
by-word of contempé to call one lazy and filth;, 
dirty and drunken, vicious and hateful, as an 
Indian. The rarity of finding in the tribes a 
person of pure Indian blood tells the story of 
their condition. The rapidity of their disap- 
pearance testifies to the efficacy of this method 
of extirpation. Its cost to the community is 
more difficult to exhibit. 

The different reservations occupied by the 
remnants Of ancient tribes in this state are as 
follows : 


Reservations. Acres. Numbers. 
Shinnecock, L. I.......... iandhaennanetel 630 147 
St. Regis, Franklio Co........... 14,900 426 
Tuscarora, Niagara Co.............6 247 370 
Cattaraugus, Chatauque Co..... 10,226 1,347 
Allegany, Cattarangus Co.. .... 10,753 825 
Tonawanda, Genesee Co...........2,000 509 
Oneida, Oneida Co......... cece. cee0ee 250 155 
Onondaga, Onondaga Co............. 509 474 


The New York Indians in 1845 numbered 
3,753 ; in 1855 they were 3,934; in 1865 
they had increased to 4,137 ; a gain of 386, ora 
trifle over ten per cent. in twenty years. From 
1845 to 1865 the number of scho»ls increased 
from 14 to 25; of scholars, from 462 to 866; of 
churches, from 5 to 14; of cultivated acres, 
from 13,851 to 15,398; stock in value, from 
$93,434 to $138,997; implements in value, 
from $34,973 to $40,521. The number of mar- 
riages decreased from 36 in 1844, to 17 in 
1854, and 8 in 1864. The value of the lands 
is $499 448. 

These results have taken place in the mid-t 
of institutions so favorable to the increase of 
population and the advancement of society, that 
our numbers double every thirty years, and the 
increase of wealth aud refinement is in a still 
more rapid ratio. The reason is not far to seek. 
In the case of our white population we deal 
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with men as individuals, and go to all lengths 
to protect each in his rights as an: individual. 
In the case of the Indians we have dealt with 
them as tribes, and have allowed and compelled 
them to remain under all the disabilities and 
disadvantages of the tribal state, without reme- 
dy and without hope. Our common sense has 
taught us to invite and encourage every man 
to be a voter anda Jand holder, as the surest 
means of making hima man. We allow the 
Inciin man to be neither a land owner nor a 
voter, and then wonder that he remains an In- 
dian. And now that the nation has all of a 
sudden recognised the equal application of the 
laws of common scnse to the negro, as the only 
means for his protection and advancement, we 
are not aware that there has been a suggestion 
of giving the equal benefit of our institutions 
to the Indian. 

We suggest, then, this third and untried pro- 
cess of dealing with the aborigines, as at once 
more just and humane, more productive and 
less expensive than either of the others, and 
equally certain in its operation to extirpate 
the [ndian tribes. Indeed, we believe, if tried | 
in good faith and with ordinary judgment, it 
will extirpate the tribes far more rapidly, while 
it will give to the individuals who are worthy 
their ouly chance of preserving themselves. 

The approaching State Convention affords an 
opportunity for the State of New York to set an 
exampie which, if once set, the nation will be 
perhaps glad to follow, of treating the Indians 
upon the simple footing of their manhood, by 
substituting for Art. I., sec. 16, of the Consti- 
tution, a provision to the effect that “all per- 
sons born in this state are citizens thereof, and 
it shall be the duty of the legislature to pass 
laws by which all lands held in tribal owner- 
ship shall be justly divided to individual own- 
ers. 

The tribes will thus be exterminated at a | 
blow, to appear no more in our history. The ' 
individuals will come under the influence of | 
our institutions, to flourish or fade away accord- 
ing to their merits. 

aiowiapattibiaemmen 
FRIENDSHIP. 

O true and noble friend !—too far away, 

(Thou on the prairie, I beside the sea)— 

The spring, that should be here, makes long delay, 
And not a flower is open to the bee. 

Meanwhile, from theethe west wind comes to say, 
Thy feet are walking where the fields are fair, 
And nests are in the boughs that late were bare. 

Thou hast the early season, I the late. 

For thee, the blossoms of the orchard blow ; 

On me, the sea-gulls and the fog-wreaths wait. 

Thus nature, with the fickleness of fate, 

Deals out her favors with unequal band, 

But be her temper gentle or unkind, 

Her changes cannot change the equal mind. 

Can leagues that lie between us loose the band 


By which, though palms unclasp, yet hearts do 
cling ? 
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I ask myself if we who, months ago, 
Through frosty days, and in a frozen land, 

Built up 4 friendsbip on the wiuter’s snow, 
Shali see it melt and vanish in the spring? 

False friendship was it, if it perish so. 
True friendship is an everlasting thing. 

There runs a record that not only saith, 
He “ Icved his own,” but “loved them to the end.” 
So evermore a mun shall love his friend, 

With friendship that outiiveth life and death! 

THEODORE TILTON. 


—__———-~ee 

THE OLD AND NEW. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Oh! sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right! 
And step by step, since time began, 
We sce the steady gain of man. 
That all of good the past has bad 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 
We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Ovient’s marvels here— 
The still, small voice, in autumn’s bush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush. 
For still the new transcends the old, 
In signs and tokens manifold ; 
Slaves rise up men; the olive waves 
With roots deep set in battle graves. 
Through the harsh noises of the day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For oldeg time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now, and bere, and everywhere. 


09 


“THE POOR SHALL HAVE A SHARE OF IT.” 


Towards the close of last century, a young 
woman, the daughter of a yeoman farmer in a 
secluded vale in the West Ridiog of Yorkshire, 
determined to leave home and push her way in 
the world. She had received a Christian up- 
bringing, and had been taught to wake her 
Bible her guide through life; but somehow 
she thought that justice was not done her at 
home, and being of an independent spirit, she 
resolved to try what she could do for herself. 
Her first situation was hard and humble enough. 
In a farm house on the hill that overlooks the 
town of Halifax, ste did in her own person the 
work of kitchen maid, house-maid and cook, 
besides milking half a dozen cows morning and 
evening, and spinning no end of wool, thirty- 


six hanks to the pound—an achievement, we - 


are told, in which few could have rivalled her. 
In the midst of all this work, she had a matri- 
monial business on hand; but here, too, diffi- 
culty beset her; for as John Crossly was ouly 
a carpet weaver, her father told her that if she 
ever married him, she should never see his face 
gain. 

Perplexed between her father’s wishes, and 
the voice of an affection she could not stifle, 
she sought counsel from above; and turning 
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over her Bible in search of a guiding star, her 
eye fell on the words of the Psalm: “ When 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.” Eventually her father 
gave his consent to the marriage. In the 
course of years her husband advanced from one 
position of trust to another, till at last he 
reached the position of master. He rented a 
small wool mill from a respectable firm, with a 
dwelling house attached, and proceeded with 
wife and family to take possession. It was not 
without emotion that the “virtuous woman” 
entered on the responsibilities of her new po- 
sition. Like her model in the last chapter of 
Proverbs, it had been her wont to “ stretch out 
her hand to the poor;” and from the same 
book she had learned that ‘ the blessing of the 
Lord it maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow.” 
So, rising while it was yet night, she entered 
the yard of ber new dwelling at four o'clock 
one morning, and then and there she made a 
vow—‘ If the Lord does bless us at this place, 
the poor shal/ have a share of it!” 

[n alluding to that vow of his mother’s on 
an interesting occasion many years afterwards, 
one of her younger sons, now a Baronet and 
member of Parliament for the West Riding, re- 
marked: ‘It is to this vow, made with so 
much earnestness, and kept with such fidelity, 
that I attribute the great success my father 
had in business. My mother was always look- 
ing how best she could keep this vow.” The 
father lived and died respected, in circum- 
stances comfortable rather than wealthy, though 
far exceeding what he had ventured to dream 
of when he began life as an ordinary workwan. 
The mother lived to a green old age in the 
“yard” where her vow was made, and would 
never listen to any proposal of her prosperous 
sons that she should remove to a finer mansion. 
A great concourse of mourners followed her re- 
mains to the grave; and not her children only, 
but many mure who knew her, cherish her 
memory with affectionate regard. 

On her sons her vow was felt to have some- 
thing like a descending obligation. They very 
willingly served themselves heirs to it; and 
among all the instances of a blessing from God 
on those who devise liberal things, both tempo 
ral and spiritual, their case is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable on record. Widely known 
though it be in the district and the denomi- 
nation with which they are connected, it de- 
serves to be more generally circulated. Their 
town is full of the monuments of their pros- 
perity, and of their generosity, too. Mills that 
cover acres, and rise story upon story, in solid 


masses, and that give employment to four or 
five thousand workers, attest the magnitude of 
their operations. The photograph preserves 


the modest little mill in which the fouedation 
was laid of tke business, and which, when 




































placed alongside the existing mills, looks like a 
hut beside a palace. One can understand how 
the old woman, accustomed to so much smaller 
a scale of operations, should have felt alarm at 
the rapid expansion of the business, and 
warned her sons that a crash might come some 
day. “ Weare well insured,” was the answer 
of one of them; “insured on the principle, 
Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase. So shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst with new wine.” 


Some nine or ten years ago, one of Mrs. 


Crossley’s sons had been travelling with his 
family in a very beautiful district of the United 
States. Arrived one evening at the close of 
the day’s journey, he went out to take a stroll 
by himself. The spot was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and bathed at the moment in the gorgeous 
rays of the setting sun, it filled his heart with 
a flood of emotion. He felt the presence and 
the goodness of God; and the thought arose 
within him, ‘“ What shall I render to the Lord 
for all His benefits to me?” The question 
suggested another—“ Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” The answer came immediately. 
It was this (we copy his own words): “ It is 
true thou canst not bring the many thousands 
that are. left in thy native country to see this 
beautiful scenery, but thou canst take this to 
them. It is possible to arrange art and nature 
that they shall be within the walk of every 
working man in Halifax; that he shall go to 
take his stroll there after he has done his hard 
day’s work, and be able to get home again 
without being tired.” That seemed to him to 
be a glorious thought. Returning to his hotel, 
he asked his wife where those words were to be 
found io the Bible: “The rich and the poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker of them 
all.” He prayed that if the scheme were but 
an idle thought fluttering across his brain, it 
might be gone in the morning; but that if it 


were a right and real scheme, he might have 


no doubt about it, and might be able to accom- 


plish it. The morning found the impression 


confirmed. After this, whatever difficulties 


arose, he never had the least hesitation in 
going forward. The scheme advanced, till at 
last, at the cost of some £30,000, he presented 
“the People’s Park” to the town of Halifax. 
At the inauguration of the Public Park, under 
the auspices of Lord Shaftsbury, he delivered 
an address to which we are indebted for most 
of the facts in this little sketch. In the Park 
the inhabitants have erected a statue to the 
Donor, “as a tribute of gratitude and respect 
to one whose public benefactions and private 
virtues deserve to be remembered.” Above the 
statue are inscribed three characteristic texts :” 

“Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another's wealth.” 
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* Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth us| baggage except that taken in the hand. It 
with benefits.” costs about one-half a fare to take a common- 
‘The rich and the poor meet together.” sized truok through Italy—that is the first cost. 


Standing in front of the statue, and looking 
round, one sees not a few other monuments of 
the bounty of the family, or as they would pre- 
fer to say, the bounty of God to the family. 
In front are two spacious almshouses, built and 
endowed by two cf the brothers, providing a 
quiet home and a comfortable maintenance in 
separate apartments to a considerable number 


Then comes the secondary expenses; every 
porter expects a fee. A coachman does not des- 
cend from his box to lift your trunk ; it is not 
his business to handle trunks, but a porter is 
ready at the station door to take it from the 
coach to the car, for which service he will ex- 
pect a half-franc. The man who weighs it will 
ack fora trifle; the clerk who registers it will 





orphanage has just been finished, for the re-| placed a fee in his hand; the man who puts it 
ception and upbringing of orphan children. | into the car will politely tonch his hat and ask 
To the left some ranges of workmen’s dwelling | you to remember him. Arriving at your next 
houses may be seen, the building of which has} stopping-place, the porter who takes it from 
been promoted by the gentleman who has! the car and carries it to the coach will ask fora 
reared the orphanage. This, we hope, is to be | half-frane ; the coachman will tell you that 
followed up by other plans for the special bene-| baggage is extra and will ask for a trifle that 


of deserving poor. To the right a ae give you the baggage-ticket till you have 


fit of the hands, through whose aid the vast 
wealth of the family has been realized. Bene- | 
factions to schools, chapels, infirmaries and | 
other institutions could hardly be counted. 


he may drink your honor’s health ; the porter 


at the hotel will makea similar request, and so © 


on at every halting.place 
But worse than this leeching of the pocket 





And all this has been accomplished, we un-/ is the bother of getting it registered at every 
derstand, by the application of a principle | station. First, you must purchase your passage 
whose wonderful power many have bardly begun | ticket, then you make your way to the baggage- 
to oo a We — ~ eae of syste- | po a find cn or ee ae oN — 
matic beneficence: of regularly allotting a cer-| pushing, crowding, treading on each other’s 
tain portion of one’s income to be expended on | toes—all shouting to the baggage-men. It is 
objects of religion and charity. Had it not’ an unintelligible jargon——lItalian, German 
been for this, these gentlemen might have con- French, English, and Spanish. There is al- 
tented themselves with a few ordinary bene-: ways a crowd at the one little pigeon-hole where 
factions while living, intending to leave large you present your passage ticket, for that must 
eee ie and es re at set be — —“ you anc your baggage re- 

eath. in this case they wou ave missed | gistered. ou are enveloped in an atmosphere 
the priceless pleasure of seeing the good done of garlic and other nameless and indescribable 
by their gifts; they would have lost the benefit | unsavory smells which arise from the unwashed 


of the principle of insurance, under which they 
have acted; their benefactions would, in all 
likelihood, have been much smaller in amount ; 
and, most important of all, they would have | 
been deprived of the inestimable advantage of | 
systematic training in the feelings, and duties, 
and habits of stewardship; in the holy art of 
recognizing the Giver in all His gifts, and 
bearing in mind the awful responsibility of 
those to whom God has committed much, and 
of whom He will ask the more.— Sunday Maga- 
zine. 
PECULIARITIES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


In England there is no checking of baggage, 
and unless you see that your trunks are proper- 
ly marked and put into the baggage car, you 
are not at all sure that they will go through; 
nor even then are you sure of finding them 
when you arrive at your destination. In France 
each passenger is allowed fifty-six pounds, but 
on most of the roads for every ten pounds ex- 
cess above that you are taxed thirty-five cents. 
If you have eleven pounds excess you must pay 
seventy cents. In Italy you must pay for all 





of Europe. 

In many of the stations there is no order or 
method, and each passenger does what is right 
in his own eyes, and the strongest and most 
adroit is the most successful. Your baggage 
must be registered ten minutes before the de- 
parture of the train, and not unfrequently pas- 
sengers have the mortification and vexation of 
seeing a train depart, leaving themselves and 
baggage behind. 

Those who intend making a rapid tour need 
but little baggage. A gentleman will need 
only a small carpet-sack. A merchant going 
from Boston to Chicago, and other westera 
cities, on business, who intends to be gone six 
or eight weeks even, does not trouble himself 
with a trunk—but such atrip is quite as ex- 
tended as that taken by most European travel- 
ers. Distances are short here, when compared 
with those in America. Thin clothing will not 
be wanted. One.good business suit will suffice 
for all places, and should any one need new 
clothing it may be obtained ready made in all 
the cities and large towns of Europe. 

A lady needs a travelling-dress of some stout, 
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serviceable material—linsey or winsey, proof 
against mud and water—also, one black alpacca, 
or silk, and, perhaps, one other dress. Under- 
clothing of every desciption can be readily ob- 
tained, ready made or to order, at cheaper rates 
than in America, and itis much better to pur- 
chase an article when it is needed, than to pay 
the high transportation that is charged by 
railway companies. For outward wear, a cloth 
or black silk sack, a breakfast shawl, a blanket 
shawl, stout, thick-soled walking shoes, will give 
an outfit sufficient for a journey through Ku- 
rope. 

Distees persons tarry long in one place they 
do not get into “society,” and extra dresses 
for the drawing-room are not needed. One 
small trunk will suffice for a gentleman and 
lady making the tour of Hurope, and if Switzer- 
land only is to be visited, two carpet-bags will 
contain all that will be needed. Most persons 
who bring large trunks from America, leave 
them in Paris, and travel with the smallest pos- 
sible amount of luggage. 

Money.—There are several ways of obtain- 
ing funds. ‘The most commonly adopted is the 
deposit of securities with a Boston or New York 
banking house who give letters of credit on 
London and Paris; or, instead of this, one may 
bring United States 520 bonds, which are 
readily purchased, at their market value, in 
London, Paris, and nearly all the large Euro- 
pean towns. They are not quite so readily dis- 
posed of in Italy as in other sections, but many 
travellers take them instead of circular notes 
Bank of England notes are very convenient in 
Paris. French gold—ten and twenty franc 
pieces—is current everywhere on the continent 
—more so than English sovereigns. Some bank- 
ers issue what are called circular notes, which 
can be used as bills of exchange, and which 
not unfrequently command a premium. Most 
travellers prefer general letters of credit, avail- 
able everywhere. 

A person entering France will find a new 
but convenient system of coinage—immeasura- 
bly superior to that of England. The coin con- 
sists of centimes and francs. One hundred 
centimes make twenty sous, or one franc, equi- 
volent to twenty cents United States coin ; five 
centimes make one cent American money. 
The gold coin in general use are five, ten, and 
twenty franc pieces. Of silver coins, there are 
one-franc, half franc, (ten cents,) one-fourth 
franc, (five cents.) Travellers will find it ad- 
vantageousto havea good supply of small coins, 
for cabmea and porters. Those who intend to 
land in England will do well to take a few 
sovereigas from America, to be used before 
reaching London. Those landing in France 
will fiad a few francs desirable, fur railway fare 
and general expenses. Other than this, they 
can rely upon their general letters of credit. 





Hotels.—In a European hotel you may engage 
&@ room costing from fifty cents to two dollars 
per day, and eat what you please, in the house 
or out of it. But your bill, when presented, will 
have numerous items—twenty-five or fifty cents 
a day for service--also items for fire, lights, 
boots, etc. In France, and on the continent, 
this minute division of the account is carried 
to the end, and the aggregate, to a traveller 
who has not learned the ways of continental ho- 
tel- keepers, is sometimes quite startling. 

The hotels of England do not compare with 
those of the United States fur convenience or 
comfort. Very few of them have hot water in 
the chambers. If you wish for a bath, you 
may take it in your own room in a great, shal- 
low, tin-pan. A person can be pretty comfort- 
able in an English hotel, but at an expense 
quite as great as in Boston. 

A person stopping long in London will find 
it advantageous to take furuished apartments, 
purchase his own provisions, and employ his land- 
lady to covk. A large proportion of the trades- 
men of London live after that manner and are 
called lodgers, and it is proposed by the Liberals 
that they shall not be left out of the forthcoming 
reform bill. 

In Paris, and all over Europe, this is a com- 
mon mode of life, and a party stopping a month 
in acity will find it much cheaper than boarding 
at a hotel. 

In Europe very few people travel in first-class 
cars. Men and women high in society, who 
care to be economical, take the second-class cars 
of England. The second-class here are about 
three and a half cents per mile. The first-class 
is one-third dearer. Hotel bills will be high or 
low, according to the taste of the individual. 
Three dollars per day in gold, while travelling, 
is sufficient to give all necessary comforts. In 
addition, there are the small fees to those who 
show you the grand sights, those who have the 
keys of the church doors, and the attendants at 
museums. A thousand dollars in gold will enable 
a person to see a great deal on this side of the 
Atlantic, not only the great exhibition, but to 
take a journey through England, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Rapid travelling is more expen- 
sive than that taken leisurely.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





“Thou art my portion, O Lord!” Behold 
here the test of rectitude, of happiness, of a 
Christian. 





ERRATA. 

In “ Friends amongst the Freedmen, No. vit.," page 
139 of last week's Iatelligeucer, tenth line from the 
bottom of said ariicle, for “ personal intimacy” read 
“personal interviews with the Freedmen,” &c. 
And on page 138, in the fifth line from the bottom, 
“referring the guests,” &c., should read “ referring 
the querists to some of my pupils,” &c. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&6. 
FOURTH MONTH. 

1866. 1867. 





Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours, ....0. sees «| 9 days. 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...| 2 * 2 & 
Snow, including very slight 


falls....0e-sccccccccsccescccereecs - 1. & 


Cloudy, without storms,.....) 10 “ 5 & 
Clear,as ordinarily accepted) 8 “ le « 
30 “ 30 “ 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1866. 1867. 





Mean temperature of 4th 

month per Penna. Hospital,|56.00 deg.|54.12 deg. 
Highest do. during month [81.50 “ (80.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 37.50 “ |38.00 
Rain during the month,......| 2.93 in. 1.81 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

being for 4 current weeks 

for Ca&Ch YOAP....ccccesereees. 1034 1088 





Average of the mean temperature of 4th 

month for the past seventy-eight years|51.25 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

Period, 1865........eseeee- cece ceccscece cocees 56.50 
Lowest do. do. do. 1794, 1798/44.00 “ 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1866, 1867, 

PE CRBOIR scccccccccccscoccs sore | 3.14 inch | 1.70 inch. 
Second month......... seniions ~16.61 *% 2.89 
RIS IINNIN. scennsckcbichonsmenn 2.15 “ 15.46 “ 
REE GRGTR cccncccse cccsssvsons 2.93 * 1.81 
Totals..... phdd néecds tenes 1483 “ 11.86 





Although the temperature exceeded the average 
by nearly three degrees, the month just closed re- 
ceived but little credit fur being a pleasant one. On 
the 24th we recorded here a few flukes of snow, but in 
other sections of the country a considerable quantity 
fell. At Bedford, Pennsylvania, they had four inches 
while more or less of it visited nearly every point 
along the line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. The 
deaths appear to have been 54 greater than last year, 
and the rain one inch and an eighth less, 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 2d, 1867. J. M. E. 





ITEMS. 


The number of exhibitors at the Paris Exposition 
has been counted and found to be 42,247, of whom, 
about one-fourth are French ; 3069 English, and less 
than one thousand Americans. Tue Commissioners 
having charge of the Exhibition have insured the 
building for $1,500,000 in Paris companies, As the 
Exhibition itself was at last accounts getting into 
something like order, there is a better feeling in 
Paris about it; but still the number of visitors is 
not near what was anticipated, high prices have de- 
terred thousands from visititing Paris. 

Spain continues in an uofortunate condition being 
continually an the brink of a popular revolution. 
Letters from Spain state that the present Spanish 
government feels that its lease of power is near an 
end. The Queen is said to have begun negotiations 
for the sale of her landed estates, and has besides 
sent the greater part of her jew:ls and personal val- 
uables into France and England. 


INTELLIGENCER. 








The recent improvements in the transmission of 
news, by the completion of the cable, has placed 
China within one month of London. News is trans- 
mitted by telegraph from London to San Francisco, 
and thence by steamer to Hong Kong. China now 
can receive advices in @ month from all portions of 
the civilized globe. 

Tus Attantio Caste.—Large as its receipts have 
been, however, it is said that the company estimates 
that it has already lost fully $150,000 from the mis- 
erable condition of the lines across Newfoundland, 
which, by constantly getting out of order, have 
caused the public most vexatious delays. The Cable 
Company, to remedy this, are manufacturing another 
submarine cable, to connect the end of the oceanic 
cable at Heart’s Content with the Provincial and 
American lines at Sydney, Cape Breton and Port 
Hood. This will be done by running a land line 
about 63 miles down the coast from Heart’s Content 
to Placentia, along a good road, with every facility 
for construction and repair, and thence by submarine 
cable to Sydney, touching at the Igland of St. Pierre, 
a small Frencfi fishing station, to which, in all proba- 
bility, a French trans-oceanic line will hereafter run. 
From Sydney to Port Hood the Provincial lines will 
connect, and thence the Western Union Company 
will bring it to New York. Thus will be avoided 
the dreary wastes of Newfoundland, and the whole 
telegraphic line, which has now become a daily ne- 
cessity to the commerce of England and America, 
will be thoroughly protected.— Ledger. 

Two things are noticeable in the third semi-annual 
report on schools for freedmen by the Rev. J. W. Al- 
vord, general superintendent under the Bureau— 
the quite exceptional menticn of disturbances once 
s9 common in almost every school district, and the 
increased participation of the freedmen in the sup- 
port of their schools. The report extends only to 
January 1, and proves that a marked change had 
already been wrought in the conduct of the Southern 
people towards the teachers, and their work before 
the reconstruction bills had been passed and a mili- 
tary police appointed to preserve order. Sioce then, 
and since the intelligence and political power seemed 
both about to lodge in the hands of the blacks, what 
school-house has been burned or teacher mal. 
treated? We have heard of none. The freedmen, 
at least, are not afraid to invest their savings in this 
lately precarious property. ‘There are,” says Mr. 
Alvord, ‘‘ 623 schools sustained wholly, or in part, 
by the freedmen, and 286 of the buildings in which 
these schouls are taught are owned by themselves.” 
Another interesting fact: ‘15,248 colored pupils 
pay tuition, the amount of which per month is $11,- 
377.03” (about the cost per capita in Massachusetts) ; 
“and these self-supporting pupils are mainly from 
the recently emancipated population. Only 2,302 of 
all the above (77,998) pupils, as reported, were free 
before the war.’’—Nasion. 

Gen. Sheridan, under the military bill, has ap- 
pointed a colored man one of the registrators of 
voters in New Orleans. The colored appointee is 
said to have passed the meridian of life and to bea 
man of excellent character. He has been for many 
years a commission broker in New U.leans—baving 
been a freedman before the war. 

In Delaware a Freedmen’s Educational Society has 
been formed, and six schools were expected to be 
started last month. Que of the school3 was to be in 
Wi'mington and another at Odessa or Middletown. 
Of the location of the other t-achers we have not 
been informed. 

An Association for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Anim ls was organized in Philadelphia on the 6th 
inst. 
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